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Gampalgn juste! 


Spirited Marches! — Soul-Stirring Songs ! 
Are an absolute necessity of a successful | 
political campaign. 

We are constantly publishing just such 
music, and bands and campaign singers | 
are invited to call and examine it, or send 
for catalogues. New campaign song-books 
in press. Ready for the fall meetings. 

PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. | 
20 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 





DRUM CORPS) 


FOR THE 


Presidential Campaign, 


Now is the time for organizing Drum Corps for the 
coming campaign. Our new, illustrated catalogue of | 


DRUMS, FIFES, BUGLES,&C. 


eoew ready, and will be mailed FREE upon appli- 
THE JOHN CHURCH OO., 


Manufacturers, 
74 W. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, O. 


(Ent. at P. O., Cin., O.; as Mail Matter of Second Class 


Dr. H. R. Pater, Director; WM. H. SHERwoop, | 


| Piano; BernwHarp Lisremann, Violin; I. V. Frac 
| Ler, Organ; J. Harry WHEELER, Voice, etc. Com 


plete course in harmony, analysis, etc. Chautauqua 
a delightful place. Grand concerts, lectures, enter 


| taimments. Write for details. 


W. A. DUNCAN, BSec’y, Syracuse, N. Y. 


** SONGS FOR :- 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Nos. liana 2. 


By G. F. JUNKERMANN, 
Superintendent of Music in the Cincinnati 
Public Schools. 


This is a little collection of Rote Songs for the 
youngest children. The book may be used in con- 


| nection with any system of music, and equally well 


where no systematic teaching prevails. The com- 
piler uses it as a supplement to the Cincinnati Music 
Reader No.1. The songs are lively, healthful in sen- 
timent, melodious, and easily learned. The book 
will be useful for the home and kindergarten also. 


Price, 10 cts per copy. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 


| 20 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


THE CINCINNATI 


Conservatory of Musi, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
Day and boarding pupils received. 
Students can enter at any time during 

the school year and summer term. 
For catalogues, address 
MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Music, 
8. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, CINCINNATI, O 
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**AN HONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE.” 


EVERETT PIANO, 


Manufactured by THE EVERETT PIAN) CO, Boston, Mass, 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, Gen’! Factors. 





SCRIPTURE TEXTS AND HYMNS 
COMPOSED FOR THE 
OFFERTORY OR RESPONSES FOR SOLO VOICES 
AND QUARTET, 
By W. L. Blumenschein, 
Op. 35. In two Books. Price of each, 75 cents. 


This is a most admirable collection of short, prac- 
tical solos and quartets for church service. The 
pieces are finely written, and are the result of the 
com r’s D in his own choir, and will doubt- 
less find afplace in the library of many singers. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


{ Root & Sons Music Co. 
Wabash Ave., cor. Adams St. Chicago. 


LITTLE SACRED SONGS 


LITTLE SINGERS. 


By James R. Murray. 


The success of “Dainty Songs'’’ has been such as 
to create a demand for a book of similar grade by 
the same author for the use of the Primary Depart 
ment of the Sunday School. The author is especially 
successful in this kind of work, and he believes this 
book to be his best one. 

160 pp. Beautifully printed and durably bound 


Price, per copy, 35 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Reot & Sous Music Co. | The John Charch Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York 


SUMMER SESSION. 


ROOT’S TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR TEACHERS OF SINGING. 


GEORGE F. ROOT, PRESIDENT. 
FREDERIC W. ROOT, Director 
Teachers prepared in the following departments 


Notation, Theory, Music-Reading, 
School Music, Charch Music, 
Private and Class Voice Training, 
Solo Singing, Harmony and Com pesition, 


as set forth in “The Normal Musical Handbook,”’ 
‘*The Teacher’s Club,” ‘‘ Root’s New Course in Voice 
Culture and Singing,” etc. 

School in session at the Silver Lake Assembly, 
Wyoming Co., N. Y., in the summer, and at 243 Wa 
bash Avenue, Chicago, during the school year. 

For circular giving full particulars of the Silver 
Lake "School of Music, Languages, Oratory, etc., also 
Publie-School Teachers’ Retreat, address REV. 
WARD PLATT, Hornellsville, N. Y. 


++ WANTED. + + 


A young lady of enterprise, pleasing address, and a 
good performer, to take charge of Guitar, Mandolin, 


| and =e Instruction in one of the largest music 


schools in the South. Must be a member of some 
Evangelical denomination, Baptist preferred. 

Address, stating salary expected, with references 
and photo, which will be returned. 


G. H, ROWE, Music Director, 
Box 288. BELTON, TEX. 


EVERY-THING 


in the line of Music or Mu- 
sical Merchandise can be 
obtained promptly of 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. CINCINNATI, 0. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS, 


MRS. BENJ, GUCKENBERGER 


Will receive a limited number of pupils in vocal music 
at her residence, No. 2 Magregor Avenue, Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. 
ANDREW }; BOEX, 
Teacher of Music, 

Organist St. Francis Xavier Church, Director St. 
Caecilia Maennerchor. Residence, No. 72 Webster St., 
Cincinnati, O. 





MISS C, L. CHACE, 
Teacher of the Piano. 
327 Linn Street, Cincinnati, O. 
B. EBANN, 
B. Ebann’s New Music School, oth & Walnut, Cin’ti. 
Residence, 21 Evans St., Mt. Auburn. 


CHAS L. LEWIS, 
Teacher of Violin and Cornet. Music arranged for 
re Orchestra or Piano. Residence: 275 West Ninth 
treet. 





- MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano, Address 303 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 

Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools, In- 
structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address 
Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City. 


"MISS PATTI THORNDICK, _ 
Teacher of Piano. No. 41 East Eleventh Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or care The John Church Company. 


MISS JOSEPHINE H,. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given. Address, 5 West Ninth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
The John Church Company. 


HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. Cor. Graff and St. Clair Streets, 
Corryville, Cincinnati, O. 


SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA, 
Vocal Instruction. No. 135 East 18th Street, 
New Vouk. 


W.H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony. 
Orders left with The John Church Co. 





OHN SCHWEERS, 
ine and Molitor Sts., Mt Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. 


HENRY EICH, _ 
Teacher of Music. Address 324 Walnut 
The John Church Company 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing No, 16 Clark Street. 


S. E. Corner 


Street, or 


Do You WANT TO PURCHASE A 
Guitar or Mandolin? 
i=’ so, 


Do not fail to send for our illustrated Catalogue 
of the celebrated 


IMPERIAL. 


Wh , INSTRUMENTS made, fin- 
est tone iu the World. Prices reasonable. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
SOMETHING NEw. 


vlandard +« Selections 


— FOR — 


WOMEN’S VOICES. 


Compiled from the works of Mendelssohn, Abt 
Rubinstein, Weber, Rossini, Hatton, Brock, Smart, 
Jensen, Concone, Reinecke, Curschmann, 
Cherubini, and other standard com posers. 

Adapted for use in Young’ Ladies’ Schools and 
Seminaries, for women’s choruses, and concert pur 
poses. Price per copy, $1.00. 

PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Col.ago. | 13 F. 16th St., New York 


Because they are the BEST 





Leslie, | z a “ 
| line of publications. 


The Tonic Sol-fa Music Reader 


Part 2. 
By T. F. SEWARD and B. C. UNSELD. 


Part II. contains the fifth and sixth Steps of the 
Tonic Sol-fa System of teaching Singing, Voice Cult- 
ure, and the method of applying Tonic Sol-fa to the 
staff notation. 

35 cts. by mail; $30 per 100 by express. 

THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 


81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


MIRTHEUL MUSIC 


FOR MALE VOICES. 


PREPARED BY 
CLARENCE T. STEELE. 
A collection of original and selected humorous 


Part Songs, Glees, etc., of a superior character. 
True humor and good music. 


Price 40 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


— 200 — 
Easy Two-Part Canons, 


By CONRAD MAX KUNZ. 


This valuable book is designed for the beginner on 

the Piano, and has a preface by 

Dr. Hans von Bilow, 
To whom it is dedicated, and by whom it has been 
warmly commended. 

The practice of Fugues and Canons makes the 
hands perfectly independent of each other, and gives 
the left hand equal and similar training to that given 
the right. This book can be used in connection 


with any of the various Piano Schools or Instructors, | 


or without them. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


Apt - ANTHEMS. 


A COLLECTION OF ANTHEMS 
WITHOUT SOLOS. 


In a great majority of churches the music is fur 


nished by volunteer choirs, the individual members | 


of which, as chorus singers, do excellent work. but 
are not fitted for, and do not care to do, solo work. 
This book is prepared with the needs of such 
choirs in view. The music is not difficult, and is 
pleasing, harmonious, and of a religious character, 
Price 40 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chic avn. | 12 F. 16th St.. New York 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


The John Church Co. 


No. 13 East (6th St., New York. 
HE TRADE will find at our New York 
Office the same facilities as at Cincinnati 
for placing their orders, and seeing our full 


‘*AN HONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE." 


EVERETT PIANO, 


Manufactured by THE EVERETT PIAN) CO., Boston, Mass. 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, Gen’! Factors. 








| 200 Wabasb Ave., Chicago. 


| that is net so any more. 
| CAL VISITOR contains each month, be- 
| sides a host of other good things, sixteen 


(oem and Organists will always find 
a supply of good practical anthems 
and voluntaries in THE MUSICAL VIS- 
ITOR, a monthly magazine for musica) 
people. Its news and other reading mat- 
ter is up to date in every respect, and 
all its choir music is written or prepared 
expressly for it by the best writers. 


Published by The John Church Co., Cincinnati. 


~ ROOT’S NEW COURSE 


Voice Culture and Singing 


FOR THE 


MALE VOICE. 
By FREDERIC W. ROOT, 


Author of ‘* Root’s New Course for the 
Female Voice,”’ etc., etc. 


The remarkable success which has attended thé 
development of Mr. Root’s new method of voice 
teaching has prompted the publication of the above 
book and its companion for the Female Voice. The 
fact that the books and method receive the warmest 
praise from —— voice teachers is a sufficient 

uaranty of their value. The system is being adopted 
by vocal teachers and conservatories everywhere. 
Examine the book and test its method. 


Price per Copy, $1.50; Cloth, $2.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


AN IDEAL EDITION. 
We beg to announce to Teachers, and all who are 
interested in Music, that we have begun the issue of 


a new series of Vocal and Instrumental Composi- 
tions of all grades, under the general title of 


The American Artists’ 
Edition. 


The Instrumental pieces of this edition are all care- 
fully revised and fingered after the theories of Kul- 
lak and Tausig, by 


J. O. v. PROCHAZKA, 


A pupil of these celebrated masters, and a musician 
of twenty-five years’ experience. 

We invite the careful attention of all musicians 
to the clearness of type, aoe, of paper and general 
mechanical excellence of ‘‘The American Artists’ 
Edition,” these requisites being but too frequent! 
overlooked under the very mistaken idea that musi- 
cians care but little for the appearance of the music 
they buy. 


| Complete Lists of Sheet Music and Music 


Books Furnished Free on Application, 
PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
13 E. 16th St., New York. 


anthems month after month? Why 
not give us something new? The 
| singers say it is difficult to fied new 
things that are good and easily learned, 


W's: do our choirs sing the seme old 


THE MLUSI- 


es of choir music prepared expressly 
or it by the best church-music compos- 
ers. Choirs using the VISITOR can have 


| new music every month, yes, every Sun- 


day. Try it. bxamine its merits. 
Published by The John Church Co., Cincinnati. 
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The John Church Co. 


have just received a new supply of the 
CELEBRATED 


FAMOUS “MEYER” FuTS BANJOS 


| Are the best now made, and are used and endorsed 
| all the af a and amateur players 
— E JOHN CHURCH CO. have taken the agency 
| for the above and carry a complete line of these in- 
struments in stock riptive price list furnished 

free upon application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





FROM HANOVER, GERMANY. 


CATALOGUES 
of SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS sent free to 


any address on application. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 





Root & Sons Music Co. 


IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS & DEALERS IN 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


N. B.—We are representatives of THE JOHN CHURCH OO. for the Northwest, and 
have at all times a complete stock of their Sheet Music and Book Publications. 





WESTERN FACTORS FOR 


EVERETT PIANOS, 
HARVARD PIANOS. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 








POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 





PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, 





AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A 
FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


GENERAL FACTORS, 
No. 74 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, O. 
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S. 8. STEWART | Ditson’s 


Cc. 





Music Books. 
Latest Series! Just Issued! 


Ne Plus Ultra Piano Collection. 


160 pages. Brilliant but easy pieces. 


Ne Plus Ultra Ballad Collection. 


160 pages. 


Ne Plus Ultra Song and Chorus Coll’. 


Each song has a ringing chorus. 
Ne Plus Ultra Dance Collection. 
Every style of dance music; not difficult. 


All these books are large sheet-music size. 
ANY VOLUME SENT POSTPAID FOR Sic. 


Latest and best songs. 


—~ 


The Newest Singing-School Book. 


Victory of Sond 


The latest and best class-book ; unequaled for sing 
ing-schools. 

Mr. Emerson's long experience and rare judgment 
have enabled him to insert many valuable sugges 
tions as to the proper use of the voice, especially as 
regards articulation and pronunciation of words. 
For beginners, rudimentary exercises and lessons 
in note reading are furnished. A superb and varied 
collection of 


Glees, Part Songs, Choruses, 
Hymn Tunes, Anthems, 
Chants, Solos, Rounds, 
Male Quartets. 


invaluable for Singing-Schools and Musica! Con 
ventions. 


Price, 60c, postpaid ; 86 per dozen not 
prepaid. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


J. E. DITSON & OO. 
1228’ Chestnut &t., Phile 





Cc. H. DITSON & CO. 
® 867 Broadway,iN. Y. 















HEART SONG. 


Slow, with feeling. 
4 " 
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The Musical Visitor. 


Cincinnati, July, 1892. 


Singing by the Way. 


He sang as the blithe-hearted robin sings in a summer day, 
Unmindful that any listened to the music of his lay. 

The joy of life and of living seemed voiced in the simple strain 
That filled the air with such sweetness as the fields have after rain. 


So he sang, and his toil-worn neighbor heard, and was glad to hear, 
For into his life of labor it threw a thrill of cheer. 

It lifted his thoughts from sadness, it charmed away his care, 

And the music and its gladness was a blessing unaware. 


We may all be singers, my brothers, of songs to help and cheer. 
The strain may not be lofty; there may be few to hear. 
But into some life the music of the song we sing may fall, 
Brave with its faith in the goodness of the God who is over all. 


Let the joy of our lives run over our lips in a cheerful song, 

And the®world will be full of sunshine, and the faint of heart grow strong. 

Sing for the joy of singing, and sing your cares away, 

And share with others the gladness that comes to you day by day. 
Shiocton, Wis. Esen E. REXFORD. 





—— 


“The Bells of St. Mark’s.” 


A CURIOUS CONTEST. 


[Two facts lend additional interest to the following article. One is that itis in 
line with the articles already printed in the Visrror, both editorial and otherwise, 
on “ Music as a Medicine,” and the other, that the ‘‘ Bells of St. Mark's” here 
referred to are the ones which suggested the morceau for the piano bearing the 
same name, by W. T. Porter, Esq., who kindly furnishes this paper for the Visrror. 
—Ep.] 

T. MARK'’S Protestant Episcopal Church of Philadelphia was 
built in 1848-49 on the north side of Locust street, between 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth streets. At that time the tower of 

the church was designed as a belfry, but never until 1869 was 
any move made toward placing a chime therein, at which time 
a special “bell fund’’ was started. Contributions were made, and 
in June, 1876, four large bells were placed in the belfry. They 
were described as being ‘musical, mellow, soft, well-pitched, sweet 
and harmonious,” and ‘of such an agreeable character that they 
had grown to constitute one of the chief attractions of the neigh- 
borhood, and had materially added to the enjoyment of social and 
domestic life among those residing in the vicinity.”’ 

The bells were manufactured by one of the best bell-founders in 
the world, and were pronounced by experts to be perfect in tune and 
of good tone. They were a peal of medium weight, and of less size 
than other church bells in Philadelphia. The largest bell weighed 
2,006 pounds, and the smallest 983 pounds, arranged on the diatonic 
scale, and constituted the tetrachord F,G, A, and B-fat. They 
hung sixty-seven feet above the street, being some twenty feet higher 
than the chimes of five other churches in the city. The distance 
from the tower of the church to the opposite houses was about sixty- 
two feet. 

The bells were rung regularly before each and every service on 
each and every day of the week, the strokes averaging between 
seventy-five and ninety-four a minute, and prolonged continuously 
for a period of between ten minutes and half an hour at each of such 
times—that is to say, on Sundays, before early service, at seven 
A. M. for fifteen minutes ; and before each of the three other Sunday 
services, 10:30 A.M.,4, and 7:30 P.M., for half an hour. On week-days, 
before daily services, at 9 A. M.and 5 P. M., for between ten and fifteen 
minutes, and on festivals and saints’ days to announce still additional 
services. Thus did St. Mark’s Church make’ liberal use of its ded/s. 


Certain of the residents in the vicinity appealed to the vestry, re- 
questing an abatement of the “‘ nuisance,” as they termed it, so far as 
the early morning service was concerned, and a reduction of the time 
given to bell-ringing at the other services, believing, they said, that 
‘this concession would compose the irritation, and obviate the objec- 
tions which disturb so many of the neighbors and well-wishers of St. 
Mark's Church.” The vestry answered by a resolution, in which they 
“utterly denied the rights of the residents in the vicinity to regulate 
in any way the manner or the time of ringing the bells.” Thereupon 
the residents filed a bill against the rector, church-wardens, and 
vestry, to restrain the ringing of the bells at all, or from ringing them 
at any other hours or period than such as the Court should declare 
to be reasonable. They alleged in their bill that the noise of such 
ringing was “ harsh, loud, high, sharp, clanging, and discordant,” 
producing a nuisance which disturbed rest and sleep, distracted the 
mind from any serious employment, interfered with conversation in 
the immediate neighborhood, lessened or destroyed social and do- 
mestic intercourse, peace, and happiness, and, in particular, was 
detrimental to the health and comfort of invalids, children, and 
persons whose nervous systems are delicately organized! that the 
effect was not limited to the period of actual ringing, but the antici- 
pation of its beginning produced a nervousness and excitement 
which to all was painful and tosome intolerable. They said, further, 
that the nuisance seriously affected the value of complainants’ prop- 
erty. Evidently these complainants did not have an ear for music. 
The Church answered, setting forth the facts which appear in the 
early part of this article; and maintained that bell-ringing was part 
of the ordinary and usual sounds of city life, the chiming complained 
of being far less calculated to disturb ordinary citizens than the 
customary bell-ringing in factories, schools, and some other churches, 
or the noises of street cars, wagons, steam-whistles, or other sounds 
incident to a city. They further maintained that the chiming as by 
them conducted was in accordance with the ancient modes of an- 
nouncing divine worship in Christian churches throughout the civ- 
ilized world for more than twelve hundred years, and so practiced 
in Philadelphia for more than a century 

Several hundred affidavits and counter affidavits were produced 
in support of the allegations of the bill and answer. They covered 
a wide field, and were classified as clerical and theological, medical 
and physiological, scientific, expert, relating to the value of real 
estate, effect of the bells upon the numerous affiants, invalids, etc. 
It was shown by complainants’ affidavits that the bell-ringing had 
caused loss of sleep, and annoyance, and had produced bad effects 
on certain invalids. One witness testified that in the case of his 
mother-in-law, ‘“‘ who died two months ago, great misery was caused 
to her by the bell-ringing, and great unhappiness to us from seeing 
her suffer.’” She would be often awakened from an induced sleep 
by the ringing of the bells. Witnesses testified that the sounds com- 
ing so rapidly and continuously, one upon another, mingled together 
in a constant whir of discordant clangor, which, striking the oppo- 
site walls, seemed to rebound from side to side, producing an intoler- 
able nuisance. A livery-stable keeper deposed that the bells startled 
his horses very much. “One of them has broken his halter several 
times through the fright the bells gave him.” 

On the other hand, many witnesses for the Church testified to the 
effect, that, so far from the bells being a nuisance, they greatly en- 
joyed the sweet sounds, and would miss them very much if they were 
stopped. One said: “I am delighted to hear them ring, and think 
it would be a great pity to have them interfered with;'’ another, 
“Can not understand how anyone can complain of them unless it be 
those opposed to all bells ;"’ another, “ They add cheerfulness to the 
neighborhood, and are very convenient for fixing the time ;" another, 
‘They have improved the value of real estate in the neighborhood. 
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I have refused a substantial advance for my house since the bells 
were put in the tower.” 

As to the effect on invalids there were many affidavits of an oppo- 
site tenor to that given on behalf of complainants. One gentleman 
said, “‘ My daughter was very ill for three months’ previous to her 
death. She was not in the least annoyed by the bells, even when 
rung at seven o'clock on Sunday morning. On the contrary, she 
enjoyed listening to them, even tothe day of her death, and waited 
impatiently for and eagerly anticipated their ringing." 

The rector testified that the bells could not be heard as far as it was 
desirable they should be, by reason of their lightness. ‘ In the vestry- 
room attached to the church building, when the assistant clergy and 
I have been preparing for divine service, we have been compelled 
to cease conversing with each other to listen whether the bells had 
stopped or not.” 

The case is very fully reported in three ‘‘ Weekly Notes of Cases,"’ 
page 384, under the title of ‘“‘ Harrison ef a7. vs. St. Mark’s Church,” 
from which the matter for this article has been taken. 

The Court in deciding the case reviewed the testimony, stating that 
the complainants’ statements and averments are sustained as to the 
ringing being detrimental to health and property. The statements 
as to injury to health being corroborated by the testimony of eminent 
physicians, two stating that from observations made in the course of 
their own practice in the vicinity of the Church the sound of the bells 
has been at times, during illness, a source not only of suffering, but 
of danger. The Court said that if the act of the Church in setting 
up these bells and causing them to be rung be one that must in the 
ordinary course of events be a source of pain and suffering, the 
defendants would have no right to continue their use. 

The question of sound waves was considered, in view of the fact 
that certain residents living even quite close to the church, but whose 
residences were shielded by some of the more lofty residences of their 
neighbors, said that they were not disturbed—and yet some a square 
or two away felt the full force of the ringing—there being nothing to 
interfere with the wave of sound as it floated from the belfry. 

The Court also said that while bell-ringing may be a fruitful source 
of good, it may also be practiced in a way to produce injurious con- 
sequences. Thesituation of the bell is of little moment if it is only 
sounded six times in a minute; but if the strokes are to be multi- 
plied until they reach ninety per minute, as in the case at bar, the 
bells should be hung in some open square or place, or high above 
the roofs of the adjacent dwellings, so that the notes may be softened 
and modulated as they descend. Such are the belfries of the Gothic 
cathedrals, and such the Italian campaniles. If these precautions 
are not observed, the vibrations may be intense near at hand, and 
yet inaudible at a short distance. 

The conclusion to which the Court came was, that from the level at 
which the bells were hung and from the proximity to the surround- 
ing buildings—and it may be from other circumstances which are not 
accurately known or determined, they can not be chimed or rung 
without causing an annoyance to the dwellers in the neighborhood, 
which in some cases amounts to a serious injury, and should be 
abated by an injunction, 

The Court remarked at the conclusion of its opinion that they 
earnestly desired not to hinder such moderate tolling or ringing on 
Sunday, before morning or evening service, as may be satisfactory to 


both parties. 
> eo 


Some Good Ideas. 


LADY of much experience in teaching music recently gave 

to a writer in the /n/erior some valuable hints and suggestions 

which we take pleasure in reprinting for the benefit of the 
readers of THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 

“I think,” said she, ‘that the point about care in the very first 
instruction can not be too strongly emphasized, and that every parent 
should expect his chiid to lay first a good, solid, scientific foundation 
of technique. If children were brought up to read music as they 
read their primers, and were kept at the piano as a duty, as the little 
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Germans are, instead of making practice a matter optional with the 
child, we should have a very different musical standard in this coun- 
try. In some cities the public schools are making a start in the 
right direction, andif a suitable and practicable system comes into 
general use, the next generation will be much more musical than 
the one now rising. I have recently visited schools where children 
of eight were carrying two-part harmony, reading at sight, and doing 
it accurately, too. This, of course is all vocal music, but that is so 
essential to any sort of instrumental music that, if possible, I would 
teach all my pupils to sing before they played a note, and then, com- 
bining the two, they should sing every tune they learned to play. 
Unfortunately, as yet, people are not willing to wait for all that, so 
we have to begin in the middle and work both ways, with infinitely 
more pains to teacher and scholar. 

‘The practice of learning good music by heart is commendable, 
but it may be carried too far. For instance,1 know a young girl 
who commits everything she learns, even to é¢udes and Bach fugues. 
As she is studying all the time she naturally can not keep them all 
in practice, and so it is only a few of her latest attempts that she 
ever can play; while the habit of playing without her notes so con- 
stantly makes her a very indifferent reader, so that she scarcely can 
manage anything not recently committed. 

“I think it should be considered a part of a liberal education to 
know the theory of music as thoroughly as any other branch of sci- 
ence, and the history of it as well as ancient history, or the history 
of art, even if one never practices enough to become a performer. 
This is really the least noticed of any of the departments of music. 
So many think it enough merely to execute without knowing any- 
thing about it; but it should be reversed—everybody should know, 
and should play on some instrument as much as is necessary to that 
knowledge, and then the few should execute in a manner to delight 
such an intelligent public.”’ 


A New Point of View. 


FTER the article in the January and February Visirors 
about the compound characters, a friend wrote on the subject 
and sent the following: 


“ DIATONIC AND CHROMATIC TONES IN THE KEY OF G-SHARP MAJOR. 





sab 


5 5 #5 b6 6 #6 b7 7 


(For the relative names of the above pitches, read: ‘ one, sharp one, flat two, 
two, flat three,’ ete.) Since there are but seven different letters in any diatonic 
scale, the first sharp in the signature must be treated as a tone of the chromatic 
scale,”’ ete. 


Without speaking of his statement about there being /¢/fers in the 
scale (I will refer to that later), I answered him on the spur of the 
moment something like this: 

“[ have never seen the signature eight sharps in any published 
music, but it does seem as if there would be, in such a case, a chro- 
matic tone represented in the signature place,’’etc. 

I state the above to show how mistaken a person may be on a 
subject he supposes himself familiar with, if he jumps hastily at con- 
clusions. Thinking it over after my letter had gone, I saw that there 
was no F-sharp in that signature. The signature completed shows 
F double sharp and not F-sharp, and the statement that I have been 
making that diatonic tones only are represented in the signature 
place holds true. 

I said as much immediately to my correspondent, and received a 














reply that pleased me much, as showing the attitude of mind which 
brings success to the true student. Here is the part referred to: 


‘*Dr. Roor: Yours of yesterday came to hand this morning. I am much pleased 
that you wrote again, for I worried overthat Chromatic Tone more than a little. I 
discovered a good many years ago that when I differed with a person on a subject, 
whom I had every reason to believe knew more about the matter than I did, 
that it was the best way to first use every means within my reach to try to prove 
myself wrong before attempting to prove him wrong.” 


There are two or three things about this musical example, and 
what is said about it, that it seems to me it would be useful to speak 
of. 

First, the statement of my friend: “Since there are but seven 
different letters in any diatonic scale,” etc. We know just what he 
means, but there are no letters in the scale—only tones. Will the 
reader be patient while we try to see exactly what connection letters 
have with tones? Tones must have names, not only those which 
describe their relationship to each other, as“ one, two, three, do, re, 
mi, tonic, supertonic, mediant,”’ etc., but names that belong to them 
independently of relationship. For this purpose those who invented 
the plan decided that the same names ¢hat certain letters have 
should be used as the absolute or independent names of tones. 

I have written that last sentence carefully, to state the exact fact. 
It would not be exact to say the names of letters are the names of 
tones. It is thinking in that way that leads people to talking about ‘he 
letters of music. The names of letters are —— the names of letters, 
that’s all. The names of some tones are just the same as the names 
of some letters, but some tones have something more added. You 
never heard of a letter being named“ F-sharp " or “ B-fiat,”’ but 
you have heard of tones being so named. 

Keep letters out of the mind, I say, when you are naming tones. 
I know very well what keeps up the trouble. It is this: When we 
have to write the name of a tone we use a letter, as for example: 
“The tone A,” but, as I have said before, when so used the letter 
is not to be considered the written name of a /effer, but of a fone. 

To make the seven names go as far as possible they have con- 
trived that there should be other words attached to them, so that 
one of those names with its attachments will name five different 
pitches ; for example: G, G-sharp, G-flat, G double sharp, and G 
double flat. 

Now to speak of my friend's statement: “Since there are but 
seven,” etc. He might better have said, “Since there are but seven 
different absolute pitch names,” etc.; and the next statement I do 
not think is right. In the first place the sharp is not a tone, and, 
secondly, the pitch represented by the aid of that first sharp is not 
in the signature at all. The signature is not completed until the /as/ 
character of it is made, and that character changes the meaning of 
that line from F-sharp to F double sharp. 

But what a good illustration the example is of the truth that all 
those characters simply sharp or flat! Look at the relative names 
under the representations. Read them, and see if it is not easier 
and truer to think of simply sharping or flatting when you see an 
accidental, than it is to think of restoring or naturalizing or cancel- 
ing, or of any complex action of the mind. 

I am always gratified when | see indications that intelligent and 
appreciative readers of the Visiror notice and think over my arti- 
cles. It is such a difficult task to induce musical people to think. 
They so much prefer to sing or play. 

This time my gratification comes from Mr. Coggswell’s article in 
the March issue on “How shall they be named?" He says: “I 
would suggest that it is the natural part of this compound character 
that flats and not the sharp part.” I see now that it would have been 
better for me to have said: “and this is where the sharp in connec- 
tion with the natural acts like a flat,”’ or, better still: ‘‘where the 
sharp and natural united act like a flat.” 

It seems to me all-important that there should be no separating 
the characters and their action, in the mind, but that the two should 
be considered as one thing, and doing but one simple thing—just 
as we think of the double sharp. 

Mr. Coggswell says: ‘“ We always think of this: be, not as a half 
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tone lower than a double sharp, but as a half tone higher than a 
natural.’ If he uses the editorial ‘‘ we’ there to mean his individual 
thought, I have nothing to say; but if the “we” is intended to 
include the generality of musicians, I think he is mistaken. 
thought of that compound character in that way, and would not 
like to change the simpler for the more complex way of thinking 
of it. 

It is gratifying to see the interest that is being taken in this sub- 
ject and to note the various suggestions that are being made. It is 
to be hoped that some good will come of this agitation of the 
troubled waters of our nomenclature. Geo. F. Roor. 


I never 
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Lamperti. 


RANCESCO LAMPERTI, the last of the really great Italian 
fF masters of the voice, has passed away after, a record of sixty- 
two years of teaching (1830 to 1892). He was of a very pecu- 
liar disposition, with no ambition, and caring little for anything but 
music. He had but little affection, and occurrences that would have 
moved most men to tears touched him not at all. A pupil and as- 
sistant of his, in giving a sketch of his life, relates some things 
which show him up in a not very attractive light. He was almost 
devoid of family feeling, as evinced ‘by the brutal remark when in- 
formed of the death of one of his grown sons, ‘‘ You don't say so," 
and went on with the lesson with which he was engaged. 
Some peculiarities of his method of teaching are pleasanter to 
dwell upon, and these we collate for the VisiTor’s readers 
The old maestro spoke nothing but the Milanese dialect, so totally 
different from the pure Italian that I frequently translated his mean- 
ing to Italians! Once his dialect understood, an impossible feat to 
almost all of his pupils, as it was mumbled between a set of very 
loosely fitting false teeth, their troubles had only begun, for it seemed 
impossible for him to give a plain, matter-of-fact explanation. The 
native wit and exuberance of the fiery little old Italian wizard found 
an outlet in constant similes and metaphor, often leading the per- 
plexed student miles away from the idea which he wished to convey. 
For instance, instead of using the practical term“ breathe deeply,” 
he would say “put it down” (“giu’’). Instead of saying “ breathe 
quietly,” “‘take in the breath quietly,” he would say “drink” 
(“ bevi"’); while after an unusually ferocious rap with that much- 
dreaded cane the pupil would be told that ‘“‘the boat was under 
water,’ and in many instances it was only in after years that the 
pupils would realize that by “ boat under the water" he meant that 
they were exploding their tones without being properly sustained 
by the breath. 
as an explanation of a rap from his stick, or “ balla 
dancing"’), and the bewildered student would suffocate his tone in 
deadly fright of that stick and another furious outcry, only realizing 
that something was going wrong and the maestro was in a rage 
Thus it will be seen that it was something like solving a Chinese 


puzzle to understand what the autocratic old maestro really meant. 
* * * 


“ Scappa ”’ (‘‘it runs away,'’) was constantly given 
"(the breath is 


It would have been difficult to find a more exacting, imperious, 
and positively maliciously wide-awake musical martinet than Lam- 
perti for fairly imperceptible faults in tone, time, or expression. I 
have mentioned the abominable dialect which he spoke himself, but 
in singing he was simply maddening in his determination to hear the 
purest Italian. Often the pupil would not get beyond a half-dozen 
words of a recitative during an entire lesson, every inflection, every 
letter, being repeated before he would rest content. Italian was for 
him the only conceivable language for the soul; every one was 
commanded to speak only Italian between the lessons, with sublime 
indifference on his part to the fact that many of his pupils did not 


know enough of the language to ask their way about. 
* * . 


How he execrated Wagner and his influence on the singing 
The German language to his mind conveyed a sense of fog 
“They are schlum, schluming it again,”’ he would 


voice ! 
and discomfort. 
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say, on hearing pupils talking German to each other. As for 
French, ‘‘It closed the throat and made squeaky voices like mario- 
nettes."’ He delighted in calling English ‘‘ La Schiuma” (‘the scum 
of the languages"’). He used to repeat the following story about the 
origin of the English language to every new English or American 
pupil: ‘“‘When the good Lord was mixing the ingredients for the 
languages of the various peoples of the earth, He forgot all about 
the blond-haired English on their distant island. When reminded 
of them, He said at first that they would have to continue talking 
like birds, as His cauldron was full. Suddenly He bethought Him- 
self of taking off the scum. ‘ There,’ said He, ‘we'll give that to 
the English; it is good enough for them.’ "’ 


——— 
ili 


Wage-Earners’ Concerts. 


HE following description of what is termed a ‘‘ Wage-Earners’ 

Concert "’ we extract for the benefit of the Vistror readers from 

an article in a recent Christian Union, a paper notable for its 
large-heartedness and sympathy for all “sorts and conditions of 
men.’ We believe some attempt has been made in Chicago by the 
Apollo Club to provide concerts of good music for the workingmen 
and women. The concert described below was given in Boston. 
Could not something of the kind be tried in Cincinnati? 





This past winter a club of tenement-house women were, through 
the courtesy of friends, enabled to hear the ‘‘ Messiah "’ in the Music 
Hall. Feeling sure that a “‘ Messiah” recital to precede the hear- 
ing of the concert would increase their enjoyment, Mr. and Mrs. 
Geratt-Smith were asked to give some of the music of the 
‘Messiah’ to these women. The afternoon on which Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith were to give the recital proved to be exceedingly stormy, but 
every member of the club was present. A short talk on Handel 
was given by one of the members of the club, who also tried 
to explain what an oratorio was. Mr. and Mrs. Smith took charge 
The singer, with the true simplicity of the 
artist, singing with her soul in her face and looking straight at her 
audience, moved those women as they never had been moved 
before. At the piano her no less gifted husband went carefully over 
all the music, explaining each part, what a solo was, what a duet 
was, what a chorus was, telling all the story of the “ Messiah,”’ his 
wife singing soprano and contralto, and giving snatches of the cho- 
rus,and the women breathless, all more or less affected by what they 
heard. Never did the singer receive a bouquet that came more 
directly from the hearts of her audience than that of appreciation 
and gratitude offered this singer by her tenement-house hearers. 
Through the courtesy of the Oratorio Society excellent seats for 
the club were secured at lower than the published rates. The night 
came. Two of the women could not go, and their tickets were given 
to two half-grown boys who had never been in the hall, who had 
probably never heard of an oratorio, to whom the whole evening 
was an unknown world suddenly revealed, and yet from the begin- 
ning to the end of the oratorio all sat entranced. 

A week later, when the club was assembled, each one as she came 
in gave expression to her enjoyment of the “‘ Messiah.” 
of sixty said; ‘‘Oh,I telled my husband about it ven I coomed 
home, und he ‘Yes, I know, Clara,I think I know,’ and 
I sat up. in bed, and I said to him, ‘Charley, you can never 
know vat it vas unless you hear and see. It vas heaven.’’’ The 
little tired mother whispered softly to the friend who sat next to her: 


of the musical program. 


One woman 


said, 


“Tam so glad I went; it’s given me such a different idea about 
children.”” Three of the twenty had been unable to sleep that night, 
and one woman, a dressmaker, said, ‘‘I have just heard that music 
every minute I have been awake since.”’ 

Now, is it not a pity that music can not be taken into these lives 
more freely, and the best music? This club has had before it during 
the past winter some of the best musicians. It has been requested 
in each case that only the best music should be played or sung. 
Experiments have been made again and again to convince players 
that it was only good music that roused these women. To the clap- 
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trap music they have listened politely, but to classical music they 
have responded, not by an inteilectual perception, but by a spiritual 
perception. So far Chopin has seemed to appeal to them most. 

When one thinks of the amateurs in all large cities who spend 
years of time and fortunes in money in studying music, it seems that 
it should be comparatively easy to have the Cecilia Wage-earning 
Societies. Groups of twenty or twenty-five of these women, a group- 
ing which would enable two or three women to know each one 
individually, should be numbered by the hundreds. The society 
should meet each week. There should be a short business meet- 
ing, a short practical talk, then music and coffee. There are women 
in the tenement-house regions who do not go to the street-level once 
in four weeks, who live shut up within the walls of their two or 
three rooms, giving all their time to their families. In the case of 
this club the mother of eight children had not needed in three years 
to own a bonnet until she became a member of this club; her chil- 
dren did her marketing. She is but a type of thousands. 

It is a great pity that the Sunday-school rooms of churches located 
in tenement districts are not frequently converted into art galleries ; 
it is a pity that they do not become concert halls; it is a pity that 
they are not the recognized lyceums for the poor man and his chil- 
dren. The sooner they are, the more intelligently shall we meet the 
questions that now call us together in mass-meetings on an average 
of about once a year, when we grow fiery red in our condemnation 
of legislative bodies which we have not taken the trouble to keep 
out of the legislative halls. Is not our method very like that of the 
man who locked the stable door after the horse was stolen? Quiet, 
persistent, educational effort in the tenement-house regions makes 
Paddy Divvers impossible. So long as a liquor-saloon keeper is the 
feudal baron in the tenement-house regions we shall have cause for 
mass-meetings up-town to give relief to violated consciences. 


a 


“Wagner as I Knew Him.” 


BY PRAEGER, in his new book with the above title, has much 


to say of Wagner that is new and interesting. The following 
notes are from a recent review of the biography : 

Wagner belonged to what is known as the German middle class. 
His father, who came from Leipzig, was passionately fond of the 
stage, having considerable court patronage through private theatric- 
His stepfather was also connected with the stage, and his first 
wife was an actress before her marriage. Wagner's youth was spent 
near the foot-lights, and his first ambition was to write for the theater. 
His love of music was encouraged by his stepfather, but his wish to 
devote his life to the study of this art came only after he first heard 
the symphonies of the great Beethoven. The giantamong composers 
threw a strange spell over Wagner; he felt as though Beethoven 
spoke to him personally, and it was the inspiration of the wonderful 
symphonies which first led him to dream of being a composer him- 
self. The early years of his musical career, as is well known, were 
years of poverty and failure. His first compositions met with 
nothing but hostile criticism, and he tried for recognition in Paris, 
London, and Dresden, without success. ‘“ Rienzi’’ was ignored in 
Paris, and Wagner and his wife even suffered while there for lack 
of the necessaries of life. But in 1842 this same opera was received 
in Dresden with great applause, and the success of his compositions 
there began. He still had to struggle for years against the conserva- 
tive attitude of the press, but he had gained the ear of the people, and 
he was assured of sufficient income. 

Affecting to ignore criticism, Wagner was really much troubled 
by it. He was a vain man, and the first Madame Wagner must 
have appreciated this factthoroughly, for on his forty-second birth- 
day she sent him a dressing-gown of violet velvet, and taught the par- 
rot to say, ‘‘ Wagner, du bist ein grosser Mann.”’ A fondness for 
rich and costly wearing apparel was one of his weaknesses. He 
always wore silk next his skin, and insisted that his pockets, his 
sleeve linings, and the back of his vest should be made of silk. In 
London the tailor expostulated with him, saying that even the 
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richest people did not have entire silk linings to their clothes. ‘The 
silk is never seen,” he said. At this Wagner flew into a fury. 
‘“ Never seen! yes, that’s the tendency of the century; sham, sham 
in everything ; that which is not seen may be paltry, if the exterior 
be richly gilded.” 

Wagner's first wife was not an intellectual woman, and was not, 
perhaps, able to appreciate her husband's greatest musical composi- 
tions; but in the days of their poverty she was absolutely devoted 
to his comfort, and sacrificed everything for him. Some trouble 
arose between them before her death, however; and it is evident 
from the way in which Herr Praeger speaks of it that he did not 
sympathize with Wagner as much as with her. Soon after her death 
Wagner married Madame von Biilow, who had for some time been 
his private secretary. This marriage caused a separation between 
Wagner and Herr Praeger, though the biographer gives a glowing 
picture of the happy family life of the great musician during his last 
years. Nothing ever gave Wagner so much happiness as the birth of 
his son Siegfried. While appreciating his great musical genius one 
can but deplore his faults of character. He did not seem to know 
what loyalty to a friend ora cause meant, and his emotions, although 
extraordinary powerful, were as evanescent as the dew of the 


morning. 
—————— 


“Kathleen Mavourneen.”’ 


NICHOLLS CROUCH, the author of the above song, known 
F P and sung the world over, is still living in Baltimore, Md. A 

recent illness has again attracted public attention to him, and 
the following brief sketch will be of interest to the readers of the 
VISITOR : 

Prof. Crouch was born in England, July 31, 1808. It was through 
the friendship of George IV., King of England, that he was enabled 
to attend the Royal Academy of Music, though a penniless lad of 
the common people. That he was a musical prodigy is evidenced 
by the fact that when he was but nine years old he played the bass 
viol in the orchestra of the Royal Coburg Theater, and it was there 
that he attracted the attention of his royal patron. The boy's ability 
as a vocalist, no less than his skill with stringed instruments, in- 
sured him rapid preferment in the musical world at London, and he 
became one of the choristers in Westminster Abbey, an honor he 
ever regarded as commensurate with the distinction of being a Fel- 
low of the Royal Society. The first great disaster of his life came 
when he retired from music to become a partner in the rolling-mills 
of Kent, and in 1849, overwhelmed by financial difficulties, he sailed 
for America to begin life anew. Naturally enough, at this period, 
the gold fever soon impelled him toward the Golden Gate, but the 
soul of the musician was in him still, and older Bostonians will 
readily remember the quality of his work some forty years ago. 

Fortune withheld her favor from him in the West, as she did 
from many another Argonaut who sought the golden fleece, and his 
return to the eastern Atlantic coast found him ready to eke out a 
livelihood by means of his musical talent. He settled in the then 
quaint old city of Portland, where he installed himself as a teacher 
of vocal and instrumental music, and where he became the organist 
of a Catholic church. He had a studio on the water front, over- 
looking the beautiful Casco bay, with its scores of wooded islands, 
and commanding a fine view of the ocean beyond. Those were 
days of commercial activity, and richly laden argosies from West 
Indian ports dotted the harbor with their sails. 

Crouch found his Elysium in this “ Retreat,"’ as he called it; but 
the timid, no doubt, regarded his eccentricities in quite a different 
light, and many a sober-minded matron to-day, who was then a 
romping girl, learning her A B C’s in music, will tell you there was 
something uncanny, as the Scotch say, in this old studio down by 
the sea. Upon the floor were the skins of animals he had shot; 
trophies of the chase adorned the walls, and in general the effect 
produced was weird and picturesque, heightened with respect to the 
farmer by a colony of live snakes, writhing like those the imagina- 
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tion associates with a head of Medusa, which were his especial pets. 
His fondness for these little green reptiles, captured in his frequent 
excursions through the fields and woods, gave him the name of ‘‘ The 
Snake Charmer."” A window in his music-room fitted up like a 
grotto, and inclosed by a wire netting, served as a home for the 
snakes, where they disported with almost native freedom among the 
rocks and plants. 

It was prior to the breaking out of the rebellion that Crouch left 
Portland, and the friends who loved him well. His devoted wife 
had died, and the old spirit of unrest came over him again, impel- 
ling his wandering to various parts of the country. He was in the 
South when the war-cloud burst, and his impulsive nature, easily 
swayed by surrounding influences, was won over to the Confederate 
arms. He served with Lee in Virginia until the surrender at Ap- 
pomattox, going as a private in one of the Richmond regiments. 

After the war he found his Virginia home in ashes, his music 
and household gods destroyed, and, from the affluence he enjoyed 
before the conflict, he was reduced to grinding poverty. For a time 
he worked as a gardener in Virginia, and, finally, he resumed his 
music-teaching in Baltimore, where he has a wife and several young 
children whose support he has been, aided by a small annuity from 
Lieut. Roache, of the United States navy, his adopted son 
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Wanted—A Lullaby. 


RECENT writer says: The subject of lullabies, or “sleep 
A songs,”’ as my little ones are fond of calling them,is by no 
means a common one, and until my attention was called to it 
by an article entitled ‘‘Wanted—a Lullaby,” I imagined there could 
be no lack of them in the English language. Having a number of 
these “sleep "’ or dream songs in my collection in French and Ger 
man, as well as in the English language, I have never been at loss 
for one to soothe a restless child, or comfort a fretful babe. 
To me the perfection of a 
““Cradle Hymn”’ by good old Dr. Watts 
words, has descended to me, being the same to which my weary eyes 


slumber song, or lullaby, is the 


The tune, as well as the 


responded in baby sleep, and by which my fretful distress was 
soothed in restlessness or pain. I have ever used it with my child 
ren, and no matter what may be sung at the commencement of the 
sleepy-time concert, the last of all is sure to be “ Hush, my dear, lie 
still and slumber.” 

When, in my early childhood, the last lines of the second verse 
were sung, the impression made upon my almost infant mind, as I 
lay in my little trundle-bed, was one that can never be effaced. Often 
I was so affected as to beg they should be sung softly, and that the 
next verse should be more loud and clear, to dispel in a degree this 
feeling of sadness. 
speaking homes the world over. 

Next to this, which is sacred to 
appropriateness of the words as the evening song of a christian 


It has long been a favorite lullaby in English 


me from association, and the 
mother to her babe and younger children, is that gem of Gottschalk's 
“Slumber on, baby dear.”” In the German we have the “ Schlummer 
lied” of Kucken, in which the lullaby, as a refrain, has a solemn, 
impressive sound which, combined with the beauty of the words in 
the original, makes it a favorite wherever heard. In the Italian and 


Spanish there are several of these cradle songs. 
or” 


All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good, shall exist ; 
Not its likeness, but itself; no beauty, nor good, nor power 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the melodist 
When eternity affirms the conception of an hour. 


The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard, 

The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 

Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard ; 

Enough that he heard it once: we shall hear it by and by. 
—Robert Browning. 
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Mr. Wo. A. May, of New York City, con- 
firms our doubt of the statement printed in 
the June VIsITOR, concerning the date and 
place of manufacture of the first organ in 
America. He gives the date as 1745, and the 
maker, Edward Bromfield, Jr., Boston. This 
statement we find verified in ‘‘ One Hundred 
Years of Music in America,” and in Miss 
Earle’s ‘‘ Sabbath in Puritan New England,” 
and other historical works. 


Mr. J. B. TREVOR, President of the John 
Church Company, is with his wife and daugh- 
ter making a tour of the Pacific Slope and 
Alaska. They already report seeing far more 
wonderful scenery than any they saw in Eu- 
Pike’s Peak, which they 
visited on their way across the Continent, was 
in the latter part of June so enveloped in 
snow that the cars could not run to the sum- 
mit. 


rope last summer. 


This is cooling and refreshing reading at 
this writing in Cincinnati, as with the mercury 
coquetting with the nineties our elevator- 
boy finds no difficulty on account of snow, at 
least, in lifting us to our editorial den on the 
fifth floor. Alaska is mostly under ice now, 
which is a cooling thought. We derive not a 
little comfort this hot weather from the fact 
that at one time, according to our old friend 
Prof. Wright, author of the ‘Ice Age,’’ Cin- 
cinnati was a thousand feet, more or less, under 
a solid block of ice! 


THE churches, as a whole, while they expect 
much from their choirs, do not give them the 
aid and encouragement that is due to them. 
As a rule, they are scrimping and close in 
financial assistance, and ever ready to find 
fault. They get tired of the old music, but 
are not willing to buy new. If the choir 
singers give their services gratis,as most of 
them do, the church should be willing to sup- 


ply them with new music. We acknowledge 
that music for choirs has been expensive, but 
now, with the numerous editions of octavo 
anthems and the publication of new choir 
music every month in the MusICAL VISITOR 
(always 16 pp. of choir and organ pieces, often 
more), there can be no further complaint on 
the score of expense. We advise our choir 
committees to read our note on this page on 
Prof. Bowman’s plan, in which, a notable 
exception, he is supported financially and 
otherwise without stint, by his pastor and con- 
gregation. Go thou and do likewise. 





IF the churches would improve their music, 
and put the choir and congregational singing 
on an enduring basis, they must adopt some 
such plan of drill and instruction as that in 
vogue at Peddie Memorial Church, Newark, 
N. J., under the direction of Prof. E. M. Bow- 
man. He has perfected a system of graded 
instruction, the first or lowest grade being the 
training of children. 

Every Saturday morning Professor Bowman 
has a class of children whom he instructs in 
music, and from.this he enrolls his children’s 
choirs. Every Friday evening he has a choral 
class that now numbers two hundred and fifty 
young people, who are taught to read music. 
From this class the Cecilian Choir is mainly 
recruited. This is the choir which has made 
the music of the church so famous, and to 
which it is considered a special honor to be- 
long. 


VERDI has consented to compose a cantata or 
symphony in honor of the Columbus celebra- 
tion at Genoa this autumn, and Baron Fran- 
chetti will write a Columbus festival opera for 
It is thought more than 
probable that both productions will be per- 
formed also at the Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago, supplementary to the original musi- 
cal compositions of the highest order, it is 
hoped, which are being prepared for that 
occasion. 


the same event. 


A NEW method of musical study has been 
adopted by some of the more progressive con- 
servatories of music, having special reference 
to analysis and ear training. Mr. Goodrich, 
the author of ‘‘ Musical Analysis,” has been 
invited by the Principal of the American 
Conservatory, Chicago, to drill a class in illus- 
tration of his method as set forth in that 
remarkable book. both 
and interesting. The names of the 
compositions on the program were purposely 
withheld, in order that the class should ana- 
lyze them after a single hearing. 


The results were 


novel 


Works were 
selected that it was believed the pupils had 
never heard. 
of questions and exercises the pupils were 
able to discover the meter, rhythm, movement, 


By means of a special series 


accent, mode, style, form-name, peculiarities 
of construction, the general or particula) title 
of each piece, its nationality, and even the 
The trial was a 
success, and the system proven to be a most 


epoch to which it belonged. 


desirable method of instruction. 
We believe that too much attention has been 
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paid to developing technic. Any system that 
will develop the mind and give one a broader 
mental grasp is certainly to be recommended. 





A FRIEND, in speaking to us of the composers 
represented at the last May Festival, said, ‘‘ No 
man can do truly great and lasting work who 
writes to please the people of his own day and 
generation. He simply sells his birthright 
for a mess of pottage. Verdi and Rossini are 
two examples of that law, and I believe they 
were both capable of better work.” 

That’s all right, say we; but, on the other 
hand, haven’t the people of to-day some right 
to be pleased, amused, and instructed by the 
writers of their own time? Has not Verdi, 
and Rossini, and Meyerbeer, etc., given an 
immense amount of enjoyment to an immense 
number of people? Have they not, in their 
way, performed a service to humanity as im- 
portant (especially to its recipients) as Wagner 
or Beethoven, whose works are more grand 
and enduring, but not so useful to the ‘‘ great 
unwashed”? The poor (in musical culture) we 
have always with us. We must needs also 
have those who know how to make them forget 
their weariness and care by the lighter forms 
And then—as some one has 
asked—why should we work for posterity ; 
what has posterity done for us? 


of composition. 


THE more we study the hfe of Wagner, as 
written by his intimate friends and compan- 
ions, the more contempt we have for him as a 


man. He was mean, selfish, and a spendthrift 


of other people’s money. When one remem- 
bers how he was always begging money from 
Liszt and others, what respect can one have 
left for him when we learn that his snobbish 
ideas of clothing cost $15,000 per year, as 
may be seen from the following note, which 
the Visiror takes from the new French 
biography of Wagner, by Adolph Jullien: 


But Wagner was an Oriental in his tastes, and 
never knew the meaning of self-denial. This is 
most strikingly illustrated in one of the anecdotes 
related by Praeger. The political riots in Dresden 
are in progress. Wagner has shouldered a musket 
and taken command behind one of the barricades. 
Roeckel, who is not in the city at the time hurries 
thither the moment he hears of the outbreak, and 
meets a fellow revolutionist rushing to a confection- 
er’s for a plate of ice-cream that Wagner can not do 
without. 

Richard Wagner had a dressmaker, one of the 
most celebrated in Vienna, Mlle. Bertha, and it was 
she who made all his nightrobes and vests, of 
delicate rose-color, pale-blue, or scarlet satin, with 
orange or lilac ribbons, not to forget the lace shirts 
and the satin shoes which composed his ordinary 
house toilet. This outfit cost him not less than 
$15,000 for a single year. But Richard Wagner was 
more prompt to order than to pay. He even em- 
bellished his orders with sketches, to explain more 
clearly how the ruche of his nightrobe should be- 
come around the bottom a rich and beautiful garni- 
ture half a yard in width, etc. But when he was 
asked for money he made a good deal of talk about 
it, sent some instalments, and demanded more time. 
One of the strangest of his luxurious tastes was bis 
love for silks and satins, which became a veritable 
mania with age. He had the habit of carrying with 
him when he traveled all the satin necessary to 
decorate the apartments that he would occupy en 
route. In Venice, at the Palazzo Vendramini, the 
room in which he breathed his last was entirely 
hung with pink, pale-blue, and Nile-green satin. 












The Puritans and Musical 
Instruments in Church. 


We have recently written of the peculiar 
musical customs of our forefathers; the long 
hymns, the singing of ‘counter,’ and the 
queer habit of ‘‘ quavering” which the early 
New Englander so fondly loved. We noticed 
how obstinately every new notion or so-called 
improvement was opposed, and how slowly 
reformation in song progressed in the “ meet- 
ings’’ of those old days. 

But the Puritans of both England and New 
England were not slow to do what to them 
seemed right, and we can not but admire their 
consistency while we deplore their short-sight- 
edness. 

It is to the Puritan notion that organs ‘‘ are 
an abomination” that we owe the destruction 
of nearly all of the fine organs of the churches 
and cathedrals of England in 1664. This great 
loss is felt to-day by all interested in the history 
and development of the king of instruments. 

It was this notion which caused the New Eng- 
land deacons and divines to so strenuously op- 
pose the introduction of pitch-pipes after the 
men and women singers had been finally permit- 
ted to organize themselves into achoir. For, as 
the Puritan pastors foresaw, the pitch-pipe was 
but the entering wedge which would lead, as it 
did, to the general introduction of musical in- 
struments into the meetings. 

Miss Earle, in her book on New England, 
says: This seemed to be attacking the very 
foundations of the Church; for the Puritans in 
England had in 1557 expressly declared ‘‘ con- 
cerning singing of psalms we allow of the 
people joining with one voice in a plain tune, 
but not in tossing the psalms from one side to 
the other with mingling of organs.” 

As before stated, the Roundheads, on account 
of this notion, had, in 1664, gone through Eng- 
land destroying all musical instruments found 
in churches. To quote Miss Earle again, they 
tore the pipes from the organ in Westminster 
Abbey, shouting ‘‘ Hark! how the organs go,” 
and ‘* Mark what music that is, that is lawful 
for a Puritan to dance,” and they sold the 
metal for pots of ale. Only four or five organs 
were left uninjured in all England. It was not 
likely, then, that New England Puritans would 
take kindly to any musical instruments. The 
ministers preached often and long against them, 
twisting the texts to prove their points much 
in the same way as is done in these latter days 
by those who wish to have their own way 
rather than that the truth should prevail. 

But the pitch-pipe got in, and, though much 
ridicule was heaped upon the little squeaker, it 
stayed. 

A story is told of how a canny Scotchman, 
who abhorred the thought of all musical in- 
struments anywhere, managed to have one fling 
at the pitch-pipe. The pitch had been given, 
but much too high, and before the first verse 
was ended the choir had ceased singing. The 
Scotchman stood up and pointed his long finger 
at the leader, saying in broad accents of scorn : 
“Ah, Johnny Smith, noo ye can havea chance 
to blaw yer braw whustle agen.” At a similar 
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catastrophe, owing to the mistake of the leader, 
in Medford, old Gen. Brooks rose in his pew 
and roared in an irritated voice of command: 
‘*Halt! take another pitch, Bailey; take an- 
other pitch.” 

The first organ used in church in New Eng- 
land was one that somehow escaped the de- 
stroying hands of the English Roundheads, 
and was purchased and given by Thomas Brat- 
tle to the Brattle Street Church in Boston. 
This was in 1713. The church voted not to 
receive the gift, and it was then sent to King’s 
Chapel, where it was kept in hiding for awhile, 
and afterwards set up and used. 

The violin was for a long while a tabooed 
instrument in charch, though the ’cello, or 
‘* bars-vile,”” was admitted early. As the violin 
was really a necessity, it was finally admitted 
if the players “‘ would play the fiddle wrong 
end up.’”’ Then came the clarinet, which, 
when introduced into one church, tempted an 
old deacon to bring a fish-horn, ‘‘ which he 
blew loud and long to the complete rout of the 
clarinet player and choir.” 

At the beginning of this century the people 
and pastors became more favorable to the use 
of instruments in church, and many who read 
these lines will recall with pleasure the little 
church orchestra of his youthful days. Indeed, 
until the advent of the reed organ, not so 
many years ago, there were many of these lit- 
tle useful bands in existence. We have pleas- 
ant memories of one of but little over thirty 
years ago. 

Then came the melodeon, and later the im- 
proved and cheap reed organ, and “ Othello’s 
occupation ”’ was gone. 

But we welcome the signs of the times which 
point to a revival of the church orchestra, this 
time not to the supplanting or the destruction 
of the organ, but in conjunction with it. It is 
significant that this movement for orchestral 
instruments in conjunction with the organ in 
church originated and is rapidly progressing in 
Old England, the land of the destructive 
Roundheads. Is not this something like po- 
etic justice ? 





City Notes. 


“ Mr. Shailer Evans, of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory, will adjourn to the seaside for the 
summer. He has not fully recovered from his 


recent severe illness. 


Mr. Theodore Bohlman will take charge of 
the piano pupils of the summer session at Miss 
Baur’s Conservatory, and will rusticate in the 
wild west later in the season. 


The Chautauqua summer school at Epworth 
Heights, Loveland, opens July 1. Mr. John 
Yoakley, of Walnut Hills, is to have charge of 
the department of music this season. 


Frank Jones, a young baritone of great 
promise, sang at several of the Zoo concerts 
last month, to the evident satisfaction of the 
frequenters of that delightful summer resort. 
Among the pieces sung was Mr. A. J. Boex’s 
** One Sweetly Solemn Thought.” 
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THE VisiToR will be pleased to receive for 
publication the summer addresses of all the 
music-teachers who contemplate taking a vaca- 
tion this season. 


Miss Grace Mayo has closed most of her 
classes for the summer, but will receive pupils 
in special work two days in the week. She is 


one of Cincinnati’s most successful teachers. 


George Schneider’s essay on the Piano Sona- 
tas of Mozart and Beethoven, with some sug- 
gested changes in their notation, will be the 
feature of this year’s session of the Ohio Music- 
Teachers’ Association. His essay, with all of 
the musical illustrations, will appear in the 
August VIsITor. 


The Symphony Club gave its first public 
rehearsal at Knabe Hall May 19, in the pres- 
ence of a large audience. The Club is directed 
by Prof. “Ebann, of the 
School, and this first recital gives promise of 
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good things for the future. 


Miss Clara Baur has received so many appli- 
cations for a summer course in music that she 
has consented to keep the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory open for that purpose. The class will be 
very large, over forty ‘‘ boarders”’ having al- 
ready secured rooms, and applications from 
the South and West are still pouring in. 


The various schools and conservatories have 
been busily engaged the last month in exami- 
nations, recitals, etc., testing the work of the 
year. As far as we can learn, all the teachers 
and schools have had a good year, and both 
scholars and teachers will welcome the respite 
from continuous study which the summer va- 
cation permits. 


Prof. George Schneider has moved into new 
and commodious rooms in Pike’s Opera-House, 
where the work of the Cincinnati School of 
Mr. 
Schneider gives occasional recitals in the new 


Music will be carried on for the present. 
rooms. These recitals are principally for the 
benefit of his pupils, and are a source of great 
advantage to them. 


The College of Music graduates a large 
class, though some of the pupils who expected 
to pass failed to come up to the standard of 
the examiner and must be refused diplomas. 
We are not sure that we understand the situa- 
tion, but it seems to us that instead of one ex- 
aminer in Harmony, for instance, there should 
be a committee, whose duty it should be to 
separately and collectively examine and decide 
upon the merits of the papersand candidates 
for promotion or diplomas. No one man, e3- 
pecially if he have a difference with the teacher, 
can give an unbiased estimate of the work of 
the year. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory gave a series of 
annual students’ concerts at the Scottish Rite 
Hall, beginning Friday evening, June 24, and 
closing Thursday evening, June 30—every 
evening inclusive, excepting Sunday. The 
graduates are Miss Georgia Myers, Miss Iva 
Kennedy, Miss Louise Sims, Miss Francis Shu- 
ford, Miss Mildred Marsh, and Miss Francis 
Moses. The programs of the six concerts are 
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of great educational value, and show the high 
grade of work for which this school is so de- 


servedly popular. We give two of the pro- 


grams in full, that of the fifth and sixth con- 


certs: 


Fifth Concert, Wednesday evening, June 29, 1892, 
at 8 o'clock 

Duet, ‘‘ The Brahms-Viardot, Misses 
Georgia Myers and Minnie Martin; Piano Solos, a. 
**Am Lorelei Fels,” Raff, b. “‘ Cascade du Chandron,”’ 
Bendei, Miss Maude Day; Song, ‘ Sunshine,” Grieg, 
Miss Evangeline Vaughan; Serenade and Allegro 
Giojoso, Op. 43, Mendelssehn, (Orchestral part on 
second piano,) Miss Mary Lyle McClure; Sonata, 
Op. 18, D major, for piano and violoncello, Rubinstein, 
Allegro moderato, Moderato assai, Moderato, Miss 
Iva Lenore Kennedy and Mr. Michael Brand ; Song, 
** Tl Monaco,"’ Meyerbeer, Mr. George A. Voige, Jr.; 
Piano Solos, a. Magic Fire Scene, Wagver-Brassin ; 
b. Tarantelle, Op. 27, No. 2, Moszkowski, Miss Alice 
Foster ; Shadow Song, ‘“‘ Dinorah,’’ Meyerbeer, Miss 
Piano Solos, a. Polonaise, Op. 26, No. 
1, Chopin, b. “At Evening,’’ Schumann, c. ‘“‘ The 
Nightingale,’’ Liszt, Miss Mary Lyle McClure; 
Scherzo, from Concerto G minor, Saint-Saéns, (Or 
Iva Lenore 


Gipsies,”’ 


Georgia Myers ; 


chestral part on second piano,) Miss 
Kennedy. 


Sixth Concert, Thursday evening, June 30, 1892, at 
8 o’vlock. 

Trio, ‘“‘ Creation,’’ Haydn, Misses Georgia Myers 
and Minnie Martin, and Mr. George A. Voige, jr.; 
Piano Solo, Sonata, Op. 53, C major, Beethoven, Alle 
Introduzione, Allegro molto, Rondo, 
Allegretto moderato, Miss Louise Sims ; Song, ‘‘ Mur- 
muring Stream,’’ Schubert, Miss Clara Bancroft; 
Piano Solos, Barcarolle, A minor, Rubinstein, Ma- 
zurka, Liszt, Miss Francis Shuford ; Scherzo, from D 
minor Concerto, Op. 102, Litolff, (Orchestral part on 
second piano,) Mr. Hugo Sederberg; Piano Solo, Va- 
riations, F major, Op. 19, No. 6, Tschaikowski, Miss 
Louise Sims; Songs, ‘‘ Love long tried hath long en- 
dured,”’ “How free and fresh my heart,”’ Brahms, 
Miss Georgia Myers; Piano Solos, Staccato Caprice, 
Vogrich, Twelfth Rhapsody, Liszt, Mr. Louis Schwe 
bel; Concerto, E minor, Op. 11, Chopin, Allegro 
Romance, Larghetto, Rondo, Vivace, 
(Orehestral part on second piano) Miss Mildred Marsh. 


gro con brio. 


maestoso, 
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Concerts and 
Conventions. 


Our thanks are due Werner’s Voice Magazine, 
New York, for its kind invitation to attend the 
reception tendered the National Convention of 
Public Readers and Elocutionists at the Hotel 
Brunswick June 28. 


The Neave Music-School gave its sixth and 


last soiree of the academic 
The 


from 


year June Io. 


program consisted of sixteen numbers 


the works of the masters and modern 


writers of standard merit. 


Our old friend S. 


specialty of instructing 


W. Mountz is making a 
teachers in public 
schools. He offers his services to Teachers’ 
Institutes for that purpose. He is engaged in 
Cook County, IIl., from August 29 to Septem- 


ber 2. 


A Pupils’ Piano Recital was given June 14 
as part of the Commencement exercises of the 
College at Okolona, Miss., under the efficient 
direction of Miss M. Trimmier. Vocal and 
instrument music of a high order composed the 
program, which was performed by a large class 


of pupils. 


The Bolivar Musical Association gave two 
grand concerts May 19 and 20, under the di- 
rection of W. C. Keefer, chorus director, and 
Julius Olenhausen, leader of orchestra, with 
Misses Estella Davy and Hattie Olenhausen, 
pianists. 

S. G. Smith, in charge of the music at the 
Ohio Normal University, closed the season with 
an elocutionary and musical recital, in which 
the results of the work of the past year was 
admirably demonstrated by a varied and ex- 
cellent program. 

The Sixth Annual Musical Festival of the 
Schools of Youngstown, O., has just been held 
under the direction of Prof. Lightner. 
concerts are always popular and interesting, 


These 


and never fail to draw audiences only limited 
in number by the capacity of the concert- 
room. 


Mrs. John Ashford’s Music Class in Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, Tenn., gave a re- 
cital May 30, at the residence of Chancellor 
Garland, which was a success in every respect. 
Our thanks are due Mrs. Ashford fora large 
from 


blossoms received 


** Vanderbilt ” last month. 


box 


of Magnolia 


** Snow-white and the Seven Dwarfs,”’ 
of Mrs. Burnham’s and Dr. Root’s delightful 


one 


juvenile operettas, was given a most elaborate 
performance recently at Portland, Ind., under 
the direction of L. M. Evilsizer. The operetta 
was given with costumes and scenery, and was 
a marked event in the musical annals of Port- 
land. 

Mr. William H. Sherwood has engagements 
at Pittsburg, Pa., Delaware, O., Charleston, 
W. Va., Atlanta, Ga., Nashville, Tenn., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Warrensburg, Fayette, and Lex- 
ington, Mo., Topeka and Lawrence, Kansas, 
Terre Haute, Ind., Toronto, Canada, at ‘‘ M. 
T. N. A.” Cleveland, July 8. Hehas fifteen en- 
gagements for the Pacific coast, beginning in 
September. 

The held 
Fourth Annual Meeting at Quincy June 28, 29, 
and 30, 
Perkins, President; E. H. 
dent; F. G. 
staedt, Treasurer. We hope for a report anda 


Illinois Music-Teachers their 
The officers for the year are H. S. 
Plowe, Vice Presi- 
Gleason, Secretary; J. J. Hatt- 


list of the new officers for publication in our 


next number. 


The Findlay May Festival Association gave 
four concerts on May 17 and 18, afternoon and 
The Findlay College 
chorus constituted the choir. The soloists were 


evening respectively. 


Mrs. Genevra Johnstone Bishop, soprano; F. 
W. Jameson, tenor; Dr. Carl E. Martin, basso. 
Director, J. J. Jelley; assistant, N. E. Bacon. 
Orchestral leader, Leon Wineland. 


Mrs. Kate J. Brainard, who for twenty-seven 
years has held the position of vocal teacher in 
the Mary Institute, St. Louis, has resigned, on 
account of ill health. She hopes to be able to 
continue her private teaching. Mrs. Brainard’s 
address for the present,at least, is Webster 
Mo. This long record of continued 
service in one institution is in itself the best 
testimonial to the efficiency of Mrs. Brainard 
as a vocal teacher. 


Grove, 
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‘* David, the Shepherd Boy,” by Dr. Root, 
was given a most excellent performance at 
Deposit, N. Y., May 5 and 6, under the direc- 
tion of J. A. Sophia, with Eva A. Sophia, pi- 
anist. The chorus consisted of fifty voices, 
and a choir of thirty children, all in full cos- 
tume. Local reports are enthusiastic in praise 
of the performance, and speak most highly of 
the efficiency of the conductor and his assist- 
ants. 





O. M. T. A. 


The programs of the Ohio Music-Teachers’ 
Association, which convenes at Cleveland this 
month, as officially announced, are as follows : 


Monday, July 4. 


9.30 A.M. Prayer. Address of welcome, Hon. J. 
C. Covert; Response and President's Address, A. J. 
Gantvoort, of Piqua. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Business session. 

1100 A. M. Chamber Concert. Trio for Violin, 
‘Cello and Piano, First Movement, Beethoven, Violin, 
Hugo Kupferschmid, Cello, Max Grau, Piano, Philip 
Werthner. Vocal Solos,a. “ Thou’rt Like Unto a 
Flower,” b. ‘“‘ Kiss Me, Sweetheart,’ W. G. Smith, c. 
‘The Phantom Horseman,’’ Nevin, Wm. G. Meade. 
Violin Concerto, First Movement, Beethoven; Mr. 
Hugo Kupferschmid. Vocal Solo, “ Doris,’ Nevin; 
Miss Elizabeth Hetlich with Violin and ‘Cello Obli- 
gato by Messrs. Kupferschmid and Grau. Concerto 
in A minor, Schumann, Mr. Philip Werthner, of 
Cincinnati; Orchestral Parts on Second Piano by 
Geo. Schneider. 

2.00 P. M. Paper—Some Remarks on the Piano 
Sonatas of Mozart, and those of Beethoven previous 
to Op. 58, Geo. Schneider, of Cincinnati. Discussion 
by W. G. Smith, Geo. W. Andrews, Mrs. Kneisley, 
and others, 

1.00 P. M. Piano Recital. By Mr. Armin W 
Doerner, of Cincinnati, assisted by Mrs. Geo. P. 
Hook, of Toledo. Sonate in A-flat, Op. 39, Weber, a. 
Allegro moderato con spirito ed assai legato, b. An 
dante, Ben tenuto, ¢. Menuetto capriccioso, Presto 
assai, d. Rondo, Moderato e molto grazioso, Mr. Ar- 
min W. Doerner. Songs, a. ‘“‘To Thee,”’ Paul Le- 
brun, 5. ‘In a Distant Land,” W. Faubert, c. “‘ New 
Springtime,’ Paul Vidal, Mrs. Geo. P. Hook, of To 
ledo. Prize Song from ‘‘ The Meistersinger,’’ Wag- 
ner-Bendel ; Impromptu, Op. 142, No, 2, Schubert, 
‘Atthe Spring,” Joseffy, Mr. Armin W. Doerner. 
Songs, a. ‘‘ If I but Knew," d. ‘Go, Happy Roses,” 
c. “‘ Thou art Not Near Me,” Wilson G. Smith, Mra, 
Geo. P. Hook. Rhapsodie Hongroise No. 14, Liszt, 
Mr. Armin W. Doerner. 

8.00 P. M. Chorus, Song of the Oaks, from “ Er- 
nani,’ Pupils from Public Schools, under direction 
of Prof. N. Coe Stewart. Hungarian Fantasie, Liszt, 
Mr. Howard F. Pierce, of Dayton. Gypsy Songs, 
Dvorak, Miss Elizabeth Hetlich, of Cincinnati. An- 
dante and Allegro, from String Quartet, Op. 77, Hay- 
dn, Beck String Quartet: Violins, Johann H. Beck, 
Julius Deiss, Viola, Benj. B. Beck, 'Ceilo, Max Droge. 
Songs, a. ‘‘ Veilchen,’’ Meyer-Helmund, db. “Song of 
Sunshine,’’ Goring-Thomas, c. ‘“‘Look into My 
Heart,’’ Wilson G. Smith, Miss Clara Louise Doeltz. 
Trio for Violin, "Cello, and Piano, Op. 49, Mendels- 
sohn, a. Andante con moto tranquillo, b. Allegro 
assai appassionata: Violin, Hugo Kupferschmid, 
‘Cello, Max Grau, Piano, Philip Werthner. Songs, 
a. “‘Chantdel’ Almee, b. “ Bon jour, Suzon,"’ Leo 
Delibes, Miss Elizabeth Hetlich. Andante and In- 
termezo, from Piano Quintet, Sinding, H. J. Kroe- 
seu and Beck String Quartet. 


Tuesday, July 5. 


9.30 A. M. Essay. ‘“‘ Resonance of the Human 
Voice,’ W. 8. Sterling, of Cincinnati. Discussion by 
Miss Elizabeth Hetlich, N. Coe Stewart, Wilson G. 
Smith, and others. 

Unfinished Business. 

11.00 A. M. Song Recital. Miss Ethel Chamber 
lin, Soprano; Miss Ida Smith, Contralto, assisted 














by Mr. Max Grau, 'Cello, and Mr, Howard F. Peirce, 
Piano Solo, a. “ Serenade, Victor Herbert, b. ‘‘ Tren- 
nung,”’ Fr. Reis, c. Spring Song, Oscar Weil, Miss Ethel 
Chamberlin. Sonata, Op. 110, Beethoven, Mr. How- 
ard F. Peirce. Solo, a. “‘ Ouvre tes yeux,’’ Massenet, 
». Slumber Song, Wagner, c. ‘‘ Arioso,’’ Delibes, Miss 
Ida Smith, with Violin Obligato by Mr. Johann 
Beck. ‘Cello Solo, a. Fantasie le Desire, Servais, b. 
‘Am Springbrunnen,’’ Davidoff, Mr. Max Grau. 
Duets, a. “‘ The Fall of the Leaf,’’ b>. “To the Night- 
ingale,”” Schumann, Misses Chamberlin and Smith. 

2.00 P. M. Essay. ‘ Palestrina and Bach,’’ Dr. 
Nicholas Elsenheimer, of Cincinnati. 

Unfinished Business. 

Election of Officers. 

Reports of Committee. On Place of Meeting. On 
Constitution. On Time of Meeting. 

4.00 P.M. Piano Recital. Consisting of Works by 
Living Composers, by Emil Liebling, of Chicago. a. 
Prelude and Theme with Variations, from Suite, Op. 
2, Bruno Oscar Klein, 6. March of the Dwarfs and 
from Op. 4, Grieg, c. “‘ Au lac de Geneve,"’ Strelezki, 
d. Valse de Concert, Op. 34, No. 1, Moszkowski. 
1. Etude,” Op. 27, No. 5, Arthur Foote, b. Etude 
de Concert, Op. 48, No. 1, Schytte, c. Spring Song, 
Op. 29, Edmund 8S. Mattoon, d. Barearolle, Op. 31 
W. L. Blumenschein, ¢. Arabesque, Wilson G. Smith 
the last three are Ohio Composers) ; a. Polka Noble, 
Joseffy, b. Arietta and Chant du Ruisseau, Lack, c 
Narcissusand Barcarolle, Op. 13, Ethelbert Nevin, d 
Polka Fantastique, Brandeis. 

Adjournment, 





Here and There. 


It is said that the Duke of Edinburgh is 
engaged upon a grand opera, to a libretto by 
the Queen of Roumania. 


An African choir have about completed a 
most successful tour of Scotland and Ireland, 
and are now in England giving concerts with 
marked success. 


Princess Dolgorouki, who is now in this 
country giving a series of concerts, is not only 
an excellent violinist, but is also a conductor 
of no mean ability. 


Nikita has been engaged, through the office 
of the American Ambassador in Berlin, to 
sing one hundred times for $50,000 in the 
Temple of Music, Chicago, from May 1 to 
October 31, 1893. 


Mendelssohn’s unfinished oratorio ‘ Chris- 
tus,”’ upon which he was engaged when death 
overtook him, has just been performed for the 
first time in Leipzig. All the finished num- 
bers were given at the Birmingham Festival 
in England in 1852. 


Mr. John Towers, who gave some lectures 
before our College of Music lately, has been 
appointed teacher of singing in the Utica 
Conservatory, and be will also open a school 
of vocal music in New York in the fall. He 
was a fellow student of Sir Arthur Sullivan 
and Prof. J. K. Paine, of Harvard University. 


The remarkable success of the music depart- 
ment of Vassar College this year is due to the 
wise management of Prof. E. M. Bowman, 
who has had charge of the musical interests of 
the school the last year. With all due regard 
to the musical merits of Dr. Ritter, its former 
Professor in Music, we believe the President 
and Trustees of the College have made a wise 
selection, which will advance the musical 
status of the College to a point it has never 
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reached under any other management. Prof. 
is liberal, broad, cultured, and an 
touch a work he 


Bowman 
American, and will 
can not give his whole heart to. 


not 





——_— 


Notes and Gossip. 


Antonin Dvorak is to conduct a series of 
concerts next season, under the auspices of the 
National Conservatory of Music. 


The Bostonians have had a very prosperous 
season in New York. They are to return in 
the autumn with “ Robin Hood.” 


An operatic training school is to be opened 
in New York in the fall, to be directed by 
Mr. Van der Stucken. Special attention is to 
be paid to opera in English. 


Now that ‘“* L’Amico Fritz’’ has been fully 
tested, the general opinion seems to be that it 
has not the elements of success in it that 
‘* Cavalleria Rusticana” has. Mascagni should 
heed the advice of his friends, and write less 


and more carefully. 


At the fiftieth performance of “Jupiter,” 
in New York, last month, Digby Bell and his 
company appropriately celebrated the event 
by elaborate decorations of greens, cut flowers, 
growing plants, etc. Each lady attending the 
performance was presented with a souvenir in 
the shape of a Roman antique silver bell, a 
reproduction of one now in the Metropolitan 


Museum of Art. 


“ Puritania”’ is another American 
of a comic character, which has made a pro- 
nounced success. The libretto is by C. M. S. 
McLellan, a New York journalist, and the 
music by Edgar Stillman Kelley, of Brooklyn, 
arthor of the “‘ Macbeth Music,” which at- 
tracted so much attention a year or so ago, 


The opera is very highly spoken of by all the 


opera, 


Boston papers. 





Musical Hopper. 


‘Your fiancée is a Boston girl, I believe? 
Then I suppose she is familiar with Brown- 
ing ?”’ “I beg your pardon. The true Boston 


girl is never familiar with anybody.” 


«I’ve just learned the difference between a 
vase, a vahs, and a vauze.” ‘‘ How do you 
distinguish them?” ‘* Anything that 
less than fifty cents is a vase; between fifty 
cents and seven dollars is a vahs; over seven 


dollars is a vauze.’’ 


costs 


NoT THE CONSERVATORY.—Young Lady: 
‘¢ The Musical Conservatory is in this building, 
isn’t it?” Janitor: “ No, mum; the Musical 
Conservatory is "bout two blocks down street.”’ 
Young Lady (doubtingly): ‘‘I—I was sure I 
heard pupils practicing vocal exercises. Are 
you sure the Musical Conservatory is not here?” 
Janitor: ‘‘ Yes’m. Nothin’ here but dentists’ 
offices, mum.” 


At a Sunday-school service a clergyman was 
explaining to a number of smart little urchins 
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the necessity of Christian profession, in order 
properly to enjoy the blessings of Providence 
in this world, and to make it apparent to the 
youthful mind he said: ‘ For instance, 1 want 
to introduce water intomy house. I turn it on. 
The pipes and every convenience are in good 
order, but I get no water. Can any of you tell 
me why I don’t get any water?”” He expected 
the children to see that it was because he had 
with the 
**1 know,” squeaked a little five-year- 


not made a connection main in the 
street. 


old. 


+»? 


**You don’t pay up! 


A funny incident happened the other morn- 
ing on the train that is toogood to keep. There 
was quite a number in the smoker, among 
others a laborer who had been at work all 
night, and being very tired had fallen asleep. 
Opposite him sat a man, well known, who is 
fast gaining a reputation for being decidedly 
‘* fresh.” 
sleeping man’s expense, he leaned over and 


The 


man awoke with a start, deliberately folded 


Thinking to raise a laugh at the 


halloed as loud as he could in his ear. 
his arms, looked his tormenter square in the 
eye, and finally blurted out, ‘‘ Well, there isn’t 
much of your face to wash when you mouth’s 


” 


open! You can judge on whom the laugh 


was. 


The printer’s blunder, which made one of 
Mr. Aldrich’s sugared lines speak of ‘‘ patent 
nectar”’ instead of ‘‘ potent nectar, ”’ was, says 
the 7rijume, even funnier than has been sup- 
posed. A-correspondent of the Boston 77van- 
script says that the line originally read, “A 
potent medicine for gods and men,” and was 
misprinted ‘‘A patent medicine,” etc. It is 
also reported that Mr. A.’s equanimity was up- 
set on another occasion, because, in a serious 


mood, he wrote in another poem, ‘‘ Now the 


‘old wound breaks out afresh, ’’ and was horri- 


fied to learn by the types that he—a bachelor 


had said: ‘*Now the old woman breaks out 


afresh.” 





> 


It took ‘* Lohengrin” forty-three years to 


reach Paris, but it looks now as if it were 


bound to make up for lost time. For the last 
three months almost two thirds of all the per- 
formances at the Grand Opéra have been de- 
voted to ‘‘ Lohengrin,’”’ notwithstanding that 
M. Van Dyck was obliged to return to Vienna 
after his eighteenth appearance in this opera. 
This great Wagnerian tenor, who has sung the 
part of Parsifal at Bayreuth for several years, 
won so much favor in Paris that he has been 
secured for four months next season. 





The fersonnel of the Imperial Opera House 
in Vienna, says the New York Swn, is a little 
village community of itself. It coasists of four 
hundred and eleven persons—the director, 
twenty-one male solo singers, twelve female 
solo singers, a chorus-director, fifty chorus men, 
and sixty-seven chorus girls, ten male solo 
dancers, sixteen female solo dancers, twenty- 
five male chorus dancers, seventy-five ballet 
girls, three directors of the orchestra,one direc- 
tor of the ballet, one hundred and 
bers of stage 


rector, and twenty-two stage musicians. 


six mem- 


the orchestra, one musical di- 
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Fate. 


As water-lilies from the depths 
Of mud and slime grow pure and white, 
So may a spotless, perfect life 
Have birth mid evil black as night. 
Nor place nor circumstance can rule 
The soul that laughs at Fate’s intent, 
She, like a woman, loves the best 
The one who scorns her blandishment. 
Hampton, Towa. FLORENCE A. JONES, 
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Just a Few Old Songs. 


It was almost closing-time in the busy down- 
town restaurant, says the Boston Herald. A 
half dozen belated diners lingered at the ta- 
bles and counters, and as many girls were 
waiting for the checks and the silver. 

It was a Bohemian company, such as af- 
fects late hours, good cheer, and periodical 
frugality. 

Suddenly one of the girls started the old famil- 
iar melody of ‘‘ Speed Away.” Another joined 
at the second measure, and several more came 
in on the chorus. 

** Wait for the Wagon” found a tenor in the 
ex-member of the Harvard Glee Club, who was 
discussing a chop at the counter, while ‘* We 
Love Our Old New England” brought out the 
bass of the shoe drummer, who used to teach 
singing-school in Maine. 

At the “ Old Folks at Home” the baritone, 
who used to do a song-and-dance act, added 
his somewhat stagy intonations; and when 
the former schoolmistress started “Auld Lang 
Syne,”’ supported by the recent star soprano 
of a good old New Hampshire church choir, and 
the contralto of a variety chorus, the herdic 
men and overstocked newsboys began to gath- 
er in a little knot on the sidewalk to see what 
was going on. 

The singers went on from one old, well-worn 
tuneto another, fishing ‘‘Be Kind to Thy Moth- 
er’ and ‘‘Do They Miss Me at Home ?”’ out of 
fast-gathering oblivion. 

And when at last the odd conjunction of 
singers closed with ‘Home, Sweet Home,” the 
tenor resolved to run out and see his mother 
next day, the basso canceled his poker engage- 
ment, and the baritone concluded he’d better 
not go by any of those brilliantly lighted places 
that night. And the sopranos and the altos 
put on their wraps ina hushed kind of way 
and went straight home, full of the memories 
of other faces and the thought of other scenes. 





The “ Um-dah”’ Player and the 
Athletic. 


‘* Talk about your different schools of music,” 
said Mr. Uptowne Flatte the other day, “I'll 
tell you what’s a fact, we have representa- 
tives in our flat of the two schools which are 
the most remote from each other, at any rate. 
In the apartment under ours there is one of 
these democratic go-as-you-please-um-dah play- 
ers, and overhead there is a young woman 
who is the representative of the highest kind 
of a classical school.” 

‘* What kind of a musician did you say you 
had underneath ?” asked the reporter. 

‘‘An um-dah player.” 


“A what?” asked the 7rijune man again, 
more mystified than ever. 

‘* Why, an um-dah player, of course. Didn’t 
you ever hear one of those fiends who sit 
down at the piano and play ‘Um-dah, um-dah, 
um-dah-dah-dah, um-diddy-ah-dah, um-dah- 
dah-dah !’ from morning until night, and then 
from night until morning again ?” 

The reporter sadly acknowledged that he 
had had an experience of that sort. 

** But I’ll tell you what’s a fact,”’ Mr. Flatte 
rattled on, ‘‘ the playing of the young woman 
upstairs would make an ice machine green with 
envy. For downright chilliness it beats any- 
thing which I haveever heard. A refrigerator 
must be an unnecessary article in that house. 
She ought to save money for the family some 
way, anyhow, because her musical education has 
cost a small fortune, I suppose. 
ine circus to see her play, though, and I sup- 
pose she takes enough physical exercise at the 
piano to obviate the necessity of horseback-rid- 
ing, or tennis-playing, or anything of the sort. 
She has one of these long benches in front of 
the piano, and when she begins to play her fa- 
vorite piece, opus something or other, she be- 
gins way down by the bass keys. 

*«*Bangity, bang! bang!’ she begins, and 
then there is a pause. After what seems to 
be an interminable time she takes a running 
slide up to the other end of the bench, and 
lifting her hand gracefully she touches one of 
the keys lightly. 

“<< Bing!’ 

‘* Then she goes into her trance again, only 
to come out after a while and repeat the same 
thing. I was scared when I first heard this, 
and I had begun to think that she had become 
suddenly galvanized, or hypnotized, or para- 
lyzed, or something of that sort. I started to run 
for some water, when my wife caught me by 


Itisa genu- 


the coat-tails and told me, ina stage whisper, 
The player came back to the 
world again, and the way she pounded those 
keys was a caution. The man who makes the 
thunder on the stage wasn’t in it with her. 


to sit down. 


This part was short ifit wasn’t sweet, and then, 
seeing that there was going to be another of 
those painful pauses, I slipped around the cor- 


” 


ner. 





“Jupiter.” 


The Visiror has already noted the great 
success of this new comic opera. The libretto 
is by Harry B, Smith, who wrote ‘“ Robin 
Hood,” and ‘‘The Tar and the Tartar.” It 
abounds in funny lines and comical situations. 
The appearance, for instance, of the ancient 
Roman “ patrolus’’ wagon when Jupiter in 
the disguise of a cobbler is arrested, always 
‘*brings down the house,” as also does the 
lowering of the elevator from the clouds. 
The diminutive, colored elevator-boy asks 
‘*His Royal Highness” ‘‘what flo’, sah ?” 
and being told ‘‘top floor,” proceeds to pull 
the party up to the summit of Mt. Olympus. 

The music, which is tuneful and catchy, is by 
Julian Edwards, who, although comparatively 
in America, has won distinction 
through his compositions in England. He 
was connected with the Gilbert and Sullivan 


unknown 


operas in England for many years, and his 
style seems much like Sir Arthur Sullivan’s, 
some of his songs reminding one of those of 
** Pinafore,” but are in no sense a copy, and 
are not lacking originality. Indeed, we 
believe the music to hive every desirable 
characteristic of the popular song, with fine, 
artistic, tasteful arrangement. The opera has 
just had its fiftieth performance in New York, 
and the event was fittinyly celebrated. 





Randegger Honored by 


King Humbert. 


Signor Alberti Randegger, upon whom King 
Humbert has just conferred the Order of the 
Crown of Italy, has been a teacher and direc- 
tor in London since 1854. He was appointed 
a professor in the Royal Academy of Music in 
1868, and is at present a member of the Com- 
mittee of Management of that Institution. 
He succeeded the late Julius Benedict as con- 
ductor of the Norwich Musical Festival. He 
directed for several years the London perform- 
ances of the Carl Rosa Company, and during 
the past few years has shared with Signor 
Mancinelli and Signor Bevignani the duties 
of chefd’ orchestre at the Royal Italian Opera. 
Signor Randegger is the composer of many 
excellent works. 


> 


“ Fidelio,” 


** Fidelio” was first produced in Vienna in 
1805, and withdrawn after three performances. 
It was not played under the present title 
till 1814, having been previously given as 
*« Leonore.”” The first performance in English 
was at Covent Garden in 1835, with Malibran 
in the title rd/e. 

‘* Fidelio,” curiously enough, was never per- 
formed in Paris until 1860. The work was 
originally produced as an oféra comigue, with- 
out recitatives. 
recitatives were added by Balfe. 

Beethoven’s *‘ Fidelio” was the foundation- 
stone on which Wagner reared the edifice of 
the music drama. 


When first given in England 


Taking into consideration 
the disparity of the means at the command of 
both composers, Wagner has never surpassed, 
if even he has equaled, much of the music of 
this truly great work. 

‘« Fidelio * is a tone poem, a music drama in 
the strictest sense of the term, and as a drama 
and as an opera it holds*an almost unique 
position among works written for the stage for 
purity or style, for grandeur of conception, for 
power, intensity, and dramatic significance, as 
well as for the idealty of the themes and of the 
manner in which they are set forth. 

The whole realm of music does not contain 
grander examples of the most impassioned 
dramatic intensity than Fidelio’s aria in Act I, 
and the great quartet in Act II. In most of 
the great foreign opera-houses the announce- 
ment that ‘‘ Fidelio” is the bill is sufficient to 
pack the house from pit to dome, which says 
much for the dramatic truth and real humanity 
inherent in the work. 
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Bread of the World. 


COMMUNION HYMN 
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SOPRANO SOLO. Con expréssione. 
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* This can be rendered by Tenor and Soprano, the Tenor singiug lower notes an octave higher than written. 
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Alban Foerster. 
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THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 











Musie books for all times and occasions, and are 
constantly publishing new ones. Here are the names 
of some good ones. A large list will be found in 
= catalogues, which we send to any one desiring 
them. 


STANDARD SELECTIONS FOR MEN’S 
VOICES. By O. L. Fogle. Compiled from the 
very best sources. 160 pp. Price 50 cts. 


THE Y.M.C. A. PRAISE BOOK. For Male 
Voices. New and old gospel songs, spirituals, 
standard hymns and anthems. Edited by W. F. 
Sudds. 170 pp. Price 40 cts. 


MODERN ANTHEMS, Vol. 1. A special col- 
lection of choice arrangements and original com- 
positions, by W. F. Sudds. Price per copy, in 
oards, $1.00, by mail. 


THE COLLEGE MINSTREL. For glee clubs, 
college students, etc., arranged for male voices 
»rice $1.00. 


DAINTY SONGS for Little Lads and Lasses, for 
kindergarten, school and home, by James R. 
Murray. A bright little book. Price 35 cts. 


BETHLEHEM. A cantata, with words by F.E 
Weatherly, music by Dr. Geo. F. Root. 
Egypt, and the return. Price 50 cts. 

THE BUILDING OF THE TEMPLE. A can- 
tata for Sunday-school and choir, by Dr. Root. 
Price 30 cts. 


THE ARENA OF SONG. 
conventions, etc., by Dr. Root an 
Price 60 cts per copy. 


For singing schools, 
Cc, C. Case. 


SELECTED SACRED SONGS by favorite com- 
yers. Sheet music size: Boards, $1.00; cloth, 


1.25. 


THE STRAUSS CONCERT ALBUM. A choice 
collection of music performed by the celebrated 
Strauss Orchestra. Edited by J.O. von Prochazka. 
Price 50 cts. 


ROYAL PRAISE, for Sunday Schools, by James 
R. Murray. The superior quality of its words 
has received especial praise. Price 30 cts. 


SACRED DUETS for various voices, by F. W. 
Sudds. A fine collection of original and selected 
duets. Price $1.25 per copy. 

Send for complete catalogue and price lists. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


cal Analysis, 


| Gounod, Jadassohn, 


A system designed to cultivate the art of analyzing 
and criticising, and to assist in the performance 
and understanding of the works of the great 
composers of different epochs. 


By A. J. GOODRICH, 


Author of ‘‘ The Language of Music,’’ “The Art of 
Song,”’ ‘‘The Mysteries of Music,’’ ete., etc. 
We have enthusiastic testimonials of the book from 
the following well-known musicians who endorse 
and use the book in their work. 


EUGEN D’ALBERT, WM. H. SHERWOOD 
CLARENCE EDDY, 8. B. MILLS, 
DUDLEY BUCK, EMIL LIEBLING, 
W. C, E, SEEBOECK, 
8. G. PRATT, L. G. GOTTSCHALK, 

A. HYLLESTED, D. M. LEVETT. 
Endorsed and strongly recommended as a valuable 

work by THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, PUBLIC 


Telling | 
the story of the birth of Christ, the flight into | 








OPINION, and all the prominent papers and crit- | 


ics. 
Elegantly printed from large, new type, on the best 
paper, handsomely bound in cloth. 


Price, S2.co. 
PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


| Ors. 


| 


THE STORY OF A MUSICAL LIFE 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


GEO. F. ROOT. 


_ ‘Interesting as a Novel,’’ is the universal tes- 
timony, 

There is an _ excellent Photo-Gravure of the 
author of the book, at the commencement, and 
in the Appendix are the words and music of his 
most popular songs. Price, $1.25 by Mail. 

CINCINNATI: 
PustisHeo sy THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 74 West 41H Sr. 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
Root & SONS Music Co. THE JOHN CHURCH Co. 
200 Wabash Ave. 13 East 16th St 


THE YOUNG PIANIST’S 


GUIDE TO THE 


MASTER WORKS. 


A collection of Sonatinas and other pieces of stand- 
ard value, leadin moe | up to the easier 
Sonatas of Mozart, Haydn, etc. 
COMPILED, THOROUGHLY PHRASED AND 
FINGERED 


By GEO. SCHNEIDER, 
Principal of the Cincinnati Music School. 


This is undoubtedly a most valuable help to teach 
ers and pupils. The work is prepared by a practical 
teacher, of large experience, from music of the best 
writers used in his own work. The fingering and 
phrasing is carefully attended to, the design being 
not only to lead up to the greater compositions of 
the masters, but to make thorough, independent, 
intelligent musicians in all the different grades of 
work. 

We invite the careful attention of all musicians 
and teachers to the 


GUIDE TO THE MASTERWORKS. 


Price, boards, $1.25. Cloth, gilt, $2. 
PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Charch Co. 
00 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 








IDEAL 


FOUR-HAND 
ALBUM. 


Edited by J. O. v. Prochazka, and compiled from 
the works of Wagner, Jambor, Grieg, Scharwenka, 
Handel, becker, Saint-Saéns. 
Alfoldi, Tschaikowski, ete., etc. 

Only works originally written as Piano Duets, or 
arranged with authority of the composer, are con 
ained in this collection. 


Price $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Charch Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


JIODEL PRACTICE LESSOMS. 


A THOROUGHLY GRADED ELEMENTARY 
COURSE FOR SINGING CLASSES, 
By GEO. F. ROOT. 


These lessons can be used with any collection of 
music, and will be of invaluable help to class teach- 
Price 25 cents. 

PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chi-ago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


| 
| 
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| Words by ALICE M. 


dometh 


The latest and best thing in the Guitar line is the 
famous IMPERIAL GUITAR, with Mr. C. F. Geiger’s 
patent combined tailpiece and bridge, by which the 
tone of the instrument is increased to a great extent. 
At the same time it is the only Guitar on which steel 
strings can to advantage, and it is equally 
as effective with gut and silk strings. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 





THE DREAM. 


A SERENATA. 
Words by WILLIAM BARTHOLOMEW. 
Music by SIR MICHAEL COSTA. 

(Written on the occasion of the marriage of the 
— Royal of England with Prince Frederick of 
russia.) 

For Choral Societies, Concerts, Conventions, etc. 

Price, 35c. 

PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


KING RUDENESS 
Ne MANNERS LAND. 


MURRAY. 


The lesson of the cantata, which is full of fun, 
ood words, and bright music, is to teach that po- 
iteness, attentive consideration of others, and cour- 
tesy to all, are much better than rudeness, selfish- 
ness, and “doing as one pleases.”’ The story opens 
in “No Manners Land,” and how the desirable 
change is brought about in all its inhabitants, from 
the king down, forms the plot of the cantata. It is 
very easily prepared for exhibition. 


Price 30 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


| Reet & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 


200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


The Ten Commandments, 


With SONC RESPONSES, 
For the Use of SUNDAY SCHOOLS, MISSIONS, Etc, 
The Verses and Music by 
J. R. MURRAY. 


The words to be sung after each commandment 
serve to fix or deepen the impression made upon the 
child’s mind by the reading or reciting of the Deca- 
logue. The music is melodious and easy. Price 
5 cents per copy. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co, 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 





: Sheet Music and Music Books 


of every description, both Foreign and American. 


Prompt attention given to mail orders, and particu- 
lar care taken to fill them as carefully as if goods were 
pougnt in person. Any piece of Music or any Music 
Book, no matter where published, will be gh 


| mail, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of re 
| 


price. 





